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I 


Organization is customarily considered a means to an end. The 
purposes to be realized are of first importance, while administrative 
structure is a lesser consideration. Thus organization is supposed to 
describe the division of work already decided upon and the assign- 
ment of authority in performing a given task. Only technicians and 
a few students who find some queer fascination in detail need give 
particular attention to organizational matters. 

However widely held, any such attitude about organization 
ignores séveral fundamentals. For one thing, conception of purpose 
and organization are too closely interrelated to say that one pre- 
cedes the other. Indeed, in any large enterprise the objectives to be 
accomplished usually represent the composite views of different 
component parts. Sometimes conflicting purposes have been fairly 
well resolved at the center of an agency, and oftentimes they are 
permitted to flourish without much check, Jet alone guidance. Fre- 
quently you must know the individual elements in order to under- 
stand the whole. Finally, organization vitally affects the ambitions, 
reputations, and fortunes of many individual persons. It is often 
the battleground which reflects much more far-reaching beliefs than 
strictly technical concerns about the most efficient method for 
performing a Job. 

An account of War Department organization in World War II 
should have a double interest. Certainly no governmental effort by 

* This account is based upon the author’s experience and observations, and 
represents his own opinions. He wishes to acknowledge the assistance of the Coun- 


cil on Research in the Social Sciences of Columbia University, which has made the 
preparation of the article possible. 
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any standard has approached the scale of War Department ac- 
tivities during the war. In terms of money spent, of the size of its 
uniformed personnel, and of its number of civilian employees, the 
War Department overshadowed all other government agencies. 
Any large-scale enterprise deserves attention for its own sake. But 
there is an additional reason for interest. The events of Worle War 
II add another chapter in the history of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff. Since its creation in 1903, this staff has been the only 
legally created instrument of central departmental management in 
the federal government. It has been the most highly specialized and 
the most far-reaching device available to the head of any depart- 
ment or agency for directing department-wide activities. 

I am not prepared to say how far War Department experience 
may be transferable to other agencies. The organization problems 
of the Department were in large part peculiar to its task and to 
certain Army conditions. Undoubtedly many comparisons will sug- 
gest themselves, and some general lessons may be apparent from 
this record. 

The objective, and hence the organizational goal, of the War 
Department may be stated briefly. It was, in conjunction with the 
Navy and the forces of allied nations, to defeat the Axis in the 
shortest period of time with the least cost, particularly in terms of 
human lives. Obviously, such a simplification gives only the 
vaguest conception of what the War Department had to accomplish. 
Its problems ranged from basic strategic conceptions of where to 
attack the enemy, when, and with what force, to the design of 
rockets. The tremendous effort which produced the atomic bomb 
was, after all, only a part, and relatively speaking a small part, of 
the total effort that went into the enemy’s defeat. The many 
different parts of the Army had to be organized, trained, equipped, 
and cared for before they could be moved overseas and employed in 
actual combat. Every stage of the long process of producing a 
soldier, a combat unit, and their weapons required an amazing 
amount of initiative and hard work. Sometimes it is inconceivable 
that so much could have been done in so short a period of time. 
Certainly it was not all accomplished by organization alone, nor 
solely by the great organizational segments to which attention will 
be directed here. The achievement was a product of the entire 
nation and of its armed forces, together with its allies on every 
continent and on many islands. 
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Here we shall have to concentrate primarily upon the top organi- 
zation of the War Department which was created for directing this 
great effort. The problems of basic organization at the top illustrate 
the kind of difficulty which so large an effort entails. 

At the outset, a word should be said about the expression ‘‘the 
War Department”’ as distinguished from ‘‘the Army of the United 
States.’ In one sense it might be said that the War Department 
embraces the Army; that it includes the Army, together with all 
of the work required to maintain the Army as an effective combat 
force. The Army of the United States, as defined by the National 
Defense Act, consists of the Regular Army, the National Guard, the 
Reserve Forces, and all individuals appointed as officers or inducted 
under the Selective Training and Service Act. The Army consists 
of various branches of service designated by the National Defense 
Act, but its internal organization depends upon the action of the 
Secretary of War. While the Army is made up of commissioned and 
enlisted personnel, it is difficult to draw a distinction between the 
Army and the War Department on this basis alone. Uniformed 
personnel was used in the war to man procurement offices, depots, 
ports of embarkation, general hospitals, and other fixed installa- 
tions in the United States. There would be little point in arguing 
whether a procurement office is a part of the Army or a part of 
the War Department, or whether a large general hospital should 
rightly be regarded as one or the other. 

As originally provided by the act of August 7, 1789, the War De- 
partment is simply an “executive department” and presumably 
the mechanism by which the Army is directed on behalf of the 
Commander-in-Chief. When such offices were created as the 
Quartermaster General, the Adjutant General, and the Militia 
Bureau, they were established as parts of the War Department. 
In a sense, the War Department could be termed the connecting 
link between the President and the Army. But such a definition 
would assume that the Army could be exactly defined. The point is 
simply that there is no clear-cut distinction between the War De- 
partment and the Army of the United States except to say that, 
as now organized, the War Department embraces the Army. 
Speaking technically, then, the Army is simply the uniformed 
personnel, part of which is organized into combat units and part of 
which is assigned to the hundreds of jobs required to support the 
combat units themselves. 
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During the Civil War, the respective powers of the Secretary of 
War and the Commanding General of the Army were much debated. 
Moreover, there was some uncertainty about the réle of military 
officers in the War Department. Many bureaus were headed by 
officers who apparently were not under the authority of the desig- 
nated Commanding General of the Army. On two occasions be- 
tween the Civil War and the Spanish-American War, the Com- 
manding General of the Army moved his office out of Washington 
because of difficulties with bureau chiefs who also were Army 
officers. The creation of the position of Chief of Staff by the act of 
February 14, 1903, in part clarified this situation. The position of 
Commanding General of the Army was abolished and the Chief of 
Staff became in effect the ranking professional soldier in the Army 
and at the same time the principal officer directing the entire War 
Department under the Secretary of War. Yet the problem of com- 
mand was not entirely settled. 

During World War I, the Commanding General of the American 
Expeditionary Force in France regarded himself as somehow in- 
dependent of the War Department and subject only to the superior 
authority of the President as Commander-in-Chief. In practice, this 
was almost an impossible position to maintain, since it was to the 
War Department that the Commanding General had to look for his 
troops and supplies. Yet the personal controversy between General 
Pershing and General March, the Chief of Staff, was such that the 
two were not on speaking terms when General Pershing returned 
to the United States in 1919. General March was retired and 
General Pershing became Chief of Staff in 1921. 

No such problem arose at any time during World War II. The 
authority of the Chief of Staff as the military head of the War 
Department and of the Army was never questioned. To be sure, 
the President was consulted about appointments to command over- 
seas forces. But in every case the commanding general in each 
overseas command understood that he functioned subject to the 
superior direction of the War Department. He depended upon the 
War Department for his manpower and his supplies. Basic strategic 
directives as determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved 
by the Commander-in-Chief were transmitted through the War 
Department. The Chief of Staff in the War Department was thus 
the supreme military leader, and the War Department was the 
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organization through which all military operations were conducted 
by ground and air forces. 

It might be argued that the War Department was the Army in 
the United States. As just indicated, however, such a definition 
would not truly describe the réle of either the Chief of Staff or the 
Secretary of War in World War II. To the officer overseas and to 
the officer in the United States, the ‘War Department’’ meant the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and the War Department 
General Staff. In other words, it was ‘‘the Army High Command” 
from which came the official instructions to be carried out by all 
subordinate commands both in the United States and overseas. 
The organization of the War Department which will be described 
here, however, was the organization established to carry on the 
work of the War Department in the United States. Only passing 
mention will be made of the organization problems faced by com- 
manding generals in overseas commands. 


II 


Descriptions of War Department organization in wartime 
ordinarily start with March 9, 1942, as the decisive date. A far- 
reaching change in the direction of War Department activities in 
the United States became effective at that time. Yet, like all 
organizational changes, this one had a background of accumulated 
experience which produced it. 

The reorganization of March 9, 1942, was unquestionably a 
major event. It established an administrative pattern which was to 
endure with only slight modification throughout the war and well 
into the demobilization period. It encountered its difficulties, but it 
would scarcely have lasted as long as it did if it had been an un- 
satisfactory arrangement. In essence, the reorganization of March 
9 introduced four major elements in the War Department structure. 
The first was a General Staff on a smaller scale than before and 
confined largely to planning responsibilities. The other three ele- 
ments were three great commands—the Army Air Forces, the 
Army Ground Forces, and the Army Service Forces—directing all 

1 This reorganization was embodied in Executive Order No. 9028, February 28, 
1942, which drew upon the authority vested in the President by the First War 
Powers Act of December 18, 1941. It was further elaborated in War Department 


Circular No. 59, March 2, 1942. Both the Executive Order and the War Depart- 
ment Circular became effective on March 9, 1942. 
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of the work of the War Department in the United States. This was 
a structure greatly simplified from that which existed before March 
9. Each part of it embodied a response to different needs and dif- 
ferent pressures. Each should be noted in turn. 

The General Staff. While the position of Chief of Staff replaced 
that of Commanding General of the Army, the General Staff 
authorized by the Act of February 14, 1903, was simply super- 
imposed upon the existing organization of the War Department. In 
other words, none of the offices and bureaus in the War Department 
was eliminated at the time of the creation of the General Staff. 
Subsequent department orders and legislation such as the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916, and the extensive amendments of 
June 4, 1920, simply added further units to the Department. The 
result was that by 1941 there were a great number of bureaus and 
commands subject to the direction of the Chief of Staff. 

In explaining the reorganization of March 9, 1942, General 
McNarney told the Senate Committee on Military Affairs that it 
had become necessary to relieve the administrative burden carried 
by the Chief of Staff. Without enumerating them, he mentioned 
that there were some forty different major commands and some 
350 small ones under the direct authority of the Chief of Staff. 
These units included some twenty bureaus in Washington, such as 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry, the Office of the Chief of Field 
Artillery, the Office of the Quartermaster General, the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, the Office of the Chief of Engineers, the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer, the Office of the Surgeon General, the 
Office of the Chief of Air Corps, the Adjutant General’s Office, the 
Judge Advocate General’s Office, the National Guard Bureau, the 
Office of the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, the Chief 
of Special Services, the Chief of Chaplains, and the Chief of Fi- 
nance. In addition, a General Headquarters had been created in 
Washington in 1940 as a separate command for directing the 
tactical training of large troop units. Outside of Washington, four 
defense commands, nine corps areas, six ports of embarkation, half 
a dozen general depots, separate disciplinary barracks, the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, the U. 8. Military Academy, and a 
number of other activities reported directly to the Chief of Staff. 
The General Staff was the instrumentality through which the 
Chief of Staff was expected to handle the supervision of all these 
units. General McNarney said that because there was no large 
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subordinate command to which administrative details could be 
delegated, the General Staff had found itself handling a larger and 
larger administrative burden. Many problems eventually came to 
a Deputy Chief of Staff or to the Chief of Staff for decision. General 
McNarney added that the War Department General Staff ‘“‘must 
be a planning and policy-making staff. Rather, it must not operate 
and be bothered by minor details.’’? 

General McNarney implied that General Marshall as Chief of 
Staff wished to give more of his attention to the broad strategic 
questions involved in waging the war. The creation of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in January, 1942, 
meant that much of General Marshall’s time would have to go to 
the work of these two agencies. Apparently he wanted a General 
Staff which would be confined largely to assisting him in planning 
military operations overseas. In addition, he wanted some arrange- 
ment whereby much of the current administrative detail demand- 
ing his and the General Staff’s attention could be eliminated. The 
device of three large commands under which both War Depart- 
ment bureaus and various field agencies could be assigned would 
meet his need. Within the United States there would be only three 
commanders with whom the Chief of Staff would have to deal 
personally. Each commander in turn could assume much of the 
codrdinating burden which the General Staff had previously borne. 
The commands had an advantage over the General Staff because 
they were commands. When an operating bureau or field command 
wished to, it could always carry an appeal from a General Staff 
order to the Chief of Staff. With bureaus and field commands 
under three commanding generals, they would be obliged to obey 
the orders of their commanding general. Thus a simplified operating 
structure for the War Department was indispensable to the Chief 
of Staff in fulfilling both his strategic and administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

The Army Air Forces. The réle of the air arm in modern combat 
occasioned acrimonious controversy within the War Department 


2 U.S. Cong. Senate. Committee on Military Affairs, Hearings before... ona 
Bill to Establish a Department of Defense Coérdination and Control, 76th Cong., 2nd. 
Sess. (Mar. 6, 1942), pp. 2, 13. General Joseph T. McNarney was chairman of a 
committee of three which handled the War Department reorganization. Subse- 
quently he was Deputy Chief of Staff, Commanding General of the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations, and Commanding General of the American Forces in 
Europe. 
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during the 1920’s and 1930’s. A handful of Air Corps officers in this 
period constantly maintained that the airplane was a separate 
weapon which should be organized with its own independent 
strategic and tactical mission. For the most part, alr squadrons 
during these years were tied to the traditional conception of ground 
warfare. The airplane was looked upon as simply another weapon 
for supporting ground troops in their capture and retention of land 
objectives. 

It was the German air forces and the Blitzkrieg of 1939 and 1940 
which did more than anything else to free the Air Corps from this 
limitation. The collapse of the French Army resounded throughout 
the American Army and shook established conceptions of warfare. 
This fact was acknowledged by the Secretary of War in his annual 
report for 1941 when he listed the implications of air power at the 
forefront of the lessons which the American Army had gained from 
observing the war in Europe. In his report, Mr. Stimson referred to 
“certain clearly demonstrated principles” of air power. These were 
fivefold: (1) freedom through “independent experimentation and 
research” to develop new forms of aircraft; (2) the power to procure 
for itself new types of planes; (3) freedom to select and train the 
special personnel to operate airplanes and to plan air tactics; 
(4) the power to create an air staff to plan air strategy; and (5) the 
power to “‘insure the permanence of the technique’ thus created 
through an adequate permanent force of regular officers. 

Secretary Stimson went on to add that of course an air force 
would have to fight in codperation with armies on land and navies 
on the sea. Indeed, he called this its “final and most critical func- 
tion.’’ He insisted that an air force would have ‘‘to submit itself”’ to 
a unified command in order to make such coéperation ‘‘as perfect 
as possible.”’ And he argued further that for the Army as a whole, 
air and ground, there had to be a single head for the final determina- 
tion of broad policies and for allocating forces to various theaters 
of combat. Thus, on the one hand Mr. Stimson acknowledged the 
need for a new conception of the place of the Air Corps in the War 
Department, and at the same time he insisted that it must remain 
a part of the Army under the general direction of the Chief of Staff. 
Finally, the Secretary declared that ‘‘the rival views’ formerly held 
in the air and ground forces had now been reconciled.® 

Thus even before March 9, 1942, a major organizational shift 

7 See Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1941, pp. 8-9. 
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recognizing a new réle for the Air Forces was already in process. 
Previously there had been a Chief of Air Corps as the bureau head 
in Washington responsible for design and procurement of aircraft, 
the training of air crews, and the development of tactical doctrine. 
The organized combat units, however, were attached first to corps 
areas, later to armies, and then under a single General Head- 
quarters Air Force (Air Force Combat Command). The Army Air 
Forces as established by the reorganization of March 9 combined 
the Chief of Air Corps with the Commanding General, GHQ Air 
Force, under the jurisdiction of the Commanding General, AAF. 
There was thus created a single command for procuring air supplies, 
for organizing and training air crews, for directing the air defense 
of the United States, and for planning air strategy overseas. 

The Army Ground Forces. In July, 1940, the War Department 
created a General Headquarters located in the Army War College 
in Washington to take charge of tactical training of troops. War 
Department plans had long contemplated the creation of such a 
General Headquarters as a forerunner of a headquarters to be set 
up for the field forces in a theater of operations.‘ Four armies com- 
bining the divisions and other tactical units previously assigned to 
corps areas came under the command of GHQ. But full responsi- 
bility for the training of ground units was not lodged in this head- 
quarters. The Chief of Infantry continued to be responsible for 
training infantry replacements and infantry officers; the Chief of 
Field Artillery, the Chief of Coast Artillery, and the Chief of 
Cavalry had comparable responsibilities for their respective 
branches of service. This training necessarily involved also the 
development of the doctrine about correct employment of infantry 
or field artillery units in combat. When General Headquarters took 
over the training of a division, entailing as it did the successful 
combination of all four arms as well as a number of service units 
into a large tactical command, there were many modifications to 
make in the previous training of most of these units. Under this 
arrangement, the training responsibility for the Chief of Infantry, 
for example, ended with an infantry regiment. When the regiment 
became part of a division, training responsibility passed to GHQ 
through its field commands. The point of view of GHQ was neces- 
sarily one of welding component parts into a harmonious whole. 


* See “Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff, July 1, 1941,” in Annual Report of 
the Secretary of War, 1941, p. 54. 
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As Commanding General of GHQ, General McNair found fre- 
quent occasion to criticize the training doctrine of the four bureau 
chiefs in the War Department. He submitted numerous memoranda 
to the Chief of Staff calling attention to conflicting jurisdiction 
between GHQ as a training command and the Chief of Infantry, 
the Chief of Field Artillery, the Chief of Coast Artillery, and the 
Chief of Cavalry. It was this pressure from General McNair, 
coupled with the drive for an autonomous air force, which prob- 
ably did more than anything else to bring about the reorganization 
of March 9. 

In any event, the reorganization, in creating a new command, the 
Army Ground Forces, transferred the functions of the Chiefs of 
Infantry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Cavalry to the new 
command. Although GHQ was officially abolished, the new Com- 
manding General of the Army Ground Forces and the new Head- 
quarters, AGF, was the old GHQ with expanded training responsi- 
bilities. The chiefs of these four War Department bureaus did not 
emerge again during the war. The combatant arms thus became a 
part of the Army Ground Forces, and the various replacement 
training centers and schools of the four bureau chiefs passed to the 
Commanding General, AGF. 

The Army Service Forces. The long background of controversy 
about the direction of supply activities in the War Department has 
been recounted previously.’ There were two major difficulties. At 
the top level of the War Department there were two distinct 
supervisory staffs on supply problems, one under the Chief of Staff 
and one under the Under Secretary of War. While both offices had 
expanded since 1940, the greatest increase had occurred in the 
Office of the Under Secretary. The line of demarcation between the 
two staffs was shadowy at best, but particularly difficult to main- 
tain in 1941 and 1942 when the distribution of supplies was essen- 
tially a problem of their procurement. In the second place, the full 
extent of the authority of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, to direct 
the supply activities of eight different procuring agencies was still 
somewhat uncertain. 

It seems evident that the supply difficulties confronting the 
War Department were of third importance in producing the re- 


5 See John D. Millett, ‘The Direction of Supply Activities in the War Depart- 
ment; An Administrative Survey,” in this Review, Vol. 30, p. 249 and p. 475 (Apr. 
and June, 1944). 
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organization of March 9. The idea of a Services of Supply, as it 
was first called, was based upon World War I precedent. But the 
Army Service Forces was more than a supply command. With an 
apparent mystical faith in the number three, the reorganization 
planners lumped all the work of the War Department in the 
United States which did not logically fall under the Air Forces or 
the Ground Forces in the Army Service Forces. The new command 
thus embraced a wide variety of activities, from the induction and 
initial assignment of all enlisted personnel, the maintenance of 
central personnel records, and the legal work of the War Depart- 
ment to the operation of disciplinary barracks and the payment of 
all War Department bills. 

But the new command did settle the issue of divided control at 
the top of the War Department. The office of the Under Secretary 
of War was amalgamated with G-4 of the General Staff to make up 
a considerable part of Headquarters, Army Service Forces. An in- 
teresting coincidence probably had great influence in achieving this 
solution. The Under Secretary of War, Mr. Patterson, in the sum- 
mer of 1941 had asked the private management consulting firm of 
Booz, Fry, Allen, and Hamilton to study his office and to make 
recommendations for the improvement of its organization and 
procedures. In its final report.on December 20, 1941, this firm pro- 
posed a number of changes in the organization and operation of the 
Office of the Under Secretary of War. The most important recom- 
mendation called for the Under Secretary to create a military head 
for his office with the title of Procurement General and with the 
rank of Lieutenant General. The report declared that the Under 
Secretary needed an officer of high rank to manage his own staff 
and to deal with the various procurement agencies. While many of 
the recommendations of the Booz report had been put into effect 
before March 9, 1942, this central recommendation had not been 
carried out. If it had not been for this report from an outside, pre- 
sumably objective source, the Under Secretary might well have 
been unwilling to approve an organization plan for the War Depart- 
ment which in part transferred his supervisory staff to the Com- 
manding General, Army Service Forces. As it was, the reorganiza- 
tion could be viewed as bringing about a change which had already 
been strongly urged upon the Under Secretary. 

In his biennial report for the two years ending June 30, 1943, 
General Marshall summarized the reasons for the reorganization of 
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March 9. He declared that the tremendous expansion of the Army 
had required a fundamental change in the War Department’s 
customary organization and procedures. He listed the wartime re- 
quirements as (1) a command organization for supply and services, 
(2) an air arm granted the fullest exercise and initiative in develop- 
ing aircraft and in creating ‘“‘the most powerful air force in the 
world,” (3) centralization under one authority of all training and 
ground forces, and (4) ‘‘decentralization of authority within the 
War Department.” He said that more than a year’s study had pre- 
ceded the change and observed that this ‘“complete reorganization 
of the machinery of the War Department and of the Army at 
large’? was accomplished without confusion and with the “best 
good will.’”’ This was a tribute, the Chief of Staff declared, to “‘the 
singleness of purpose’”’ of the senior officers of the Army and also to 
the way in which the reorganization plans had been prepared and 
put into effect.® 

Some officers put the reorganization in a somewhat different 
light. March 9 was pictured as an event which gave three powerful 
individuals in the Army what they wanted. General Arnold, in 
effect, got his independent air forces, with the freedom to plan air 
strategy ; General McNair got his undisputed control of the training 
of the ground forces; and General Somervell, formerly G-4, gained 
centralized control over the procurement and supply of the Army. 
This is not an altogether unreasonable interpretation, but it omits 
one other aspect: as Chief of Staff, General Marshall achieved a 
working relationship which enabled the War Department to con- 
tinue to function with the Air Forces still acknowledgedly a part 
of the Army; at the same time, he was able to concentrate more fully 
than before upon the broad strategic problems of waging the war. 


lil 


The organizational pattern of the War Department in the 
United States was thus made up of a small General Staff and three 
major commands. In addition, a number of overseas commands 
were created as the war progressed. The most important of these 
proved to be the European Theater of Operations, the Southwest 
Pacific command under General MacArthur (which eventually 
became a single command embracing all the Pacific except China 


* Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, July 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1943, pp. 32-33. 
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and India-Burma), and the Mediterranean Theater of Operations. 
There were other commands in the Pacific, Caribbean, South 
America, China, India-Burma, the Middle East, and the Persian 
Gulf. 

Experience under the organizational structure established in 
1942 is the real test of its effectiveness. Since the Axis was defeated 
in a total elapsed period of forty-four months from our entry into 
the war, there is a natural tendency to say that this fact alone 
must attest the success of War Department organization. The 
subject is not as simple as this reasoning might suggest. No one 
surely will belittle the accomplishments which the wartime or- 
ganization helped to achieve. Indeed, one is tempted to say that 
of all the wars in which the United States has been involved, World 
War II was the most efficiently directed, with the least amount of 
bickering and personal jealousies at the top and the greatest ac- 
complishments in training, organizing, and equipping an armed 
force. In part, the accomplishment surely reflects the great tech- 
nological and management advances of the last twenty or thirty 
years. 

Yet the organization which the War Department used for the 
prosecution of the war had its difficulties which eventuated in pro- 
posals for a wholly new organization after the war. These difficul- 
ties deserve careful attention. 

The General Staff. While the reorganization reduced the size of 
the General Staff, it did not officially affect its organization. Since 
the Harbord Board Report in 1921, the War Department General 
Staff had been divided into five parts—G-1 (Personnel), G-2 
(Intelligence), G-8 (Organization and Training), G-4 (Supply), and 
War Plans. The major part of G-1 and G-4 went to the Army 
Service Forces on March 9. Most of the personnel in G-3 was trans- 
ferred to the Army Ground Forces. Yet a nucleus continued to 
function in each of these three offices throughout the war. Each 
tended to become larger and to assert greater and greater authority. 
There continued to be certain conflicts in the field of personnel, 
organization and training, and supply among the three commands 
which these units had to arbitrate. 

In his biennial report of 1948, General Marshall commented that 
when the War Department was reorganized the General Staff was 
‘divorced from operating activities’? with the exception of the 
War Plans Division. The name of this unit was changed to Opera- 
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tions Division, and it was, in General Marshall’s words, ‘‘charged 
with the preparation of strategic plans and the codrdination of 
operations throughout the world.” This division was the center of 
the war planning that went on within the War Department. It 
prepared or collected the detailed plans submitted to the Joint 
and Combined Chiefs of Staff. It was in constant touch with every 
theater of war, serving as the official link between the War Depart- 
ment at home and the commanding general in each over-seas 
theater. The members of the division continually traveled back and 
forth between Washington and the various overseas areas. And an 
exchange of personnel between this division and overseas com- 
mands was almost systematic. 

It was the work of the Operations Division more than that of any 
other part of the General Staff which the Chief of Staff followed 
with the closest attention. As the war progressed, more and more 
of the detailed planning of military operations was left to com- 
manders overseas. But the basic strategic decisions on the division 
of manpower and supply among the various overseas areas con- 
tinued to be handled within the Operations Division. In a very real 
sense, Army planning during the war was centered in this unit of 
the General Staff. To be sure, it drew upon the Army Air Forces, 
the Army Ground Forces, and the Army Service Forces for much 
assistance. For example, the details of logistic planning were per- 
formed within the ASF, subject to the direction and review of the 
Operations Division. 

G-2 and the Military Intelligence Service made up the other 
part of the General Staff which was little affected by the reorgani- 
zation of March 9. Eventually certain counter-intelligence and 
security work within the United States were delegated to the 
Army Service Forces, but otherwise the intelligence network of the 
Army was directed by G-2 with little diminution in scope or 
personnel after the reorganization. This unit of the General Staff 
likewise was in close touch with all overseas theaters and with 
other governments. Its work, like that of the Operations Division, 
was clothed in the greatest secrecy. Some have estimated that 
perhaps seventy-five per cent of the important information about 
enemy plans was gained from the radio interception of messages 
transmitted in code. Certainly the importance of this method of 
getting information about Japanese intentions has already been 
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revealed in the testimony before the Joint Committee on the In- 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 

The performance of all central personnel functions for the War 
Department became a responsibility of the ASF after March 9. 
G-1 Division of the General Staff looked to the ASF staff for cen- 
tral personnel services. Thus, for example, before March 9, G-1 had 
included a legal branch interpreting statutory provisions affecting 
personnel policy and drafting new personnel legislation. This 
branch was transferred to ASF headquarters, but continued to be 
the central legal unit on personnel matters. 

Neither the Army Air Forces nor the Army Ground Forces 
looked with too much approval upon the close relationships which 
existed between G-1 and ASF headquarters. Finally, in the spring 
of 1945 the Deputy Chief of Staff had to issue an official memoran- 
dum designating the Army Service Forces as the “‘operating arm”’ 
of G-1 on all personnel questions of military personnel wherever 
serving in the Army. On another occasion, G-1 voiced considerable 
dissatisfaction with certain organizational arrangements within the 
ASF which G-1 considered harmful to central planning and direc- 
tion of personnel activities. In this instance, an amicable under- 
standing was worked out between the two. Since so much of the 
central personnel operation was performed within the ASF, that 
command occasionally doubted the need for a G-1 at all. 

Like the Personnel Division, the G-4 or Supply Division con- 
tinued to function after March 9, even though it was less than a 
skeleton of its former size. The Army Air Forces retained virtually 
complete independence over its supply planning and procurement, 
while the Army Service Forces enjoyed the same authority for all 
ground equipment and common supplies. An official procurement 
review board set up in 1943, and a subsequent committee on supply 
procedures and supply levels, in effect criticized G-4 for not exer- 
cising greater supervisory authority over the. calculation of supply 
needs. After January 1, 1944, G-4 nominally did exercise greater 
authority over supply planning, although it was too small to do 
much. After V-J Day, a major conflict occurred between G-4 and 
the Army Service Forces on the determination of postwar reserves. 
The size of these reserves was the important factor controlling 
the determination of surpluses to be disposed of. The Army Service 
Forces favored a small reserve, while G-4 favored a large reserve 
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in the fear that military appropriations would be negligible, now 
that the war was won. The Secretary of War had to set up a board 
to make a final determination of this controversy. 

The Chief of Staff looked to the Commanding General of the 
Army Service Forces as his principal advisor on all logistics ques- 
tions. Under the circumstances, G-4 was almost a fifth wheel. Since 
the most qualified personnel had been moved from G-4 to the 
ASF at the time of the reorganization, it was natural that these 
individuals should regard themselves as the supply planners of the 
War Department. The réle of G-4 was almost negligible. 

G-3, the Organization and Training Division of the General 
Staff, continued to be the central source officially determining the 
composition of the Army by units. Its primary task was one of 
balancing the estimated needs coming from the Air Forces, the 
Ground Forces, the Service Forces, and overseas commands with 
the total available strength. It was also the final authority on 
matters of training policy. But here its réle was a limited one. The 
real initiative in all training questions was exercised by the three 
great commands. G-3 was, at best, an approving agency. 

From 1903 to 1942, the General Staff was the agency of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff for supervising War De- 
partment activities as a whole. The various bureau chiefs, such as 
the Surgeon General and the Chief of Engineers, were oftentimes 
referred to as the “special staff’? having supervisory responsibilities 
over their particular technical functions as performed by corps 
areas, overseas departments, and other so-called operating ele-— 
ments of the Army. After March 9, the War Department intro- 
duced the concept of a Special Staff to apply to miscellaneous units 
assigned War Department-wide functions but located outside the 
General Staff itself. Originally there were only two such units, the 
Legislative and Liaison Division and the Inspector General. Be- 
fore World War II had come to an end, five other Special Staff 
divisions had been added, four of which, in effect, represented the 
transfer of functions from the Army Service Forces to the War De- 
partment Special Staff. 

One of the administrative tasks originally assigned the Army 
Service Forces was to prepare the budget for the War Department. 
In 1943, the chairman of the House appropriations subcommittee 
handling the War Department expressed to the Under Secretary the 
opinion that the budget function should never have been taken 
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away from the General Staff. As a result, the War Department 
issued an order on July 7, 1948, establishing the Budget Office of 
the War Department as a part of the Special Staff. Accounting 
records continued to be maintained in the ASF, but supervision of 
budget preparation was henceforth exercised by this new office. 

In part, this action was probably the result of some personal 
maneuvering. On the other hand, it also illustrated a basic dif- 
ference of opinion about the budget process in wartime. The ASF 
argued that there was little discretion in preparing budget esti- 
mates. The vital factors affecting expenditure requirements were 
the size of the Army, the plans for the deployment of the Army 
overseas, and the procurement program of the War Department. 
These plans all depended upon basic decisions made in the General 
Staff. The job of preparing budget estimates accordingly was simply 
the routine task of translating basic plans into fiscal terms. A 
contrary point of view maintained that budgeting was an essential 
part of planning and that the two must necessarily go hand in hand. 
In any event, the budget function was transferred from the ASF 
to the War Department Special Staff. 

During 1943, three other divisions were set up whose origins 
were in the ASF. A Civil Affairs Division was added to exercise 
central direction of military government operations. Previously, 
this work had been done by the Provost Marshal General in the 
ASF, A high official on relief operations overseas once complained 
to the Secretary of War that the latter lacked an immediate officer 
to deal with the State Department, the Board of Economic War- 
fare (later Foreign Economic Administration), and other agencies 
on military government matters. The Provost Marshal General was 
criticized as too subordinate an official. The Civil Affairs Division 
in the War Department Special Staff was presumably the answer. 
It was responsible for preparing the basic directives about military 
government policy, and for directing the training of military 
government officers and the determination of civilian supply re- 
quirements within the ASF. A Special Planning Division was set up 
in September, 1943, to give attention to all of the many problems 
which would occur in readjusting the size of the Army after V-E 
Day and in demobilizing the Army after V-J Day. This work 
had been started in the ASF four months earlier, but was trans- 
ferred to the War Department Special Staff as a peculiar planning 
problem which could best be performed at that level. Then, in 
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October, 1948, the Chief of Staff ordered the creation of a New 
Developments Division in the War Department Special Staff to 
coordinate and direct research efforts. The officer in charge was 
transferred from the ASF. Actually, the Division gave most of its 
attention to the problem of introducing new weapons to the combat 
forces overseas, although it did arbitrate certain disagreements 
about new equipment between the AGF, the AAF, and the ASF. 
The other addition to the War Department Special Staff during 
the war was a War Department Manpower Board for controlling 
the utilization of manpower by the three Army commands in the 
United States and later by commands overseas.’ 

In every one of the instances mentioned, the War Department 
central staff was expanded to meet the needs for new functions to 
be performed under the immediate supervision of the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Staff. The original March 9 conception of the 
General Staff was maintained, but the central direction of the 
War Department was expanded through the device of adding new 
units to the War Department Special Staff. This action revealed a 
partial breakdown in the original conception of the Army Service 
Forces. 

Although the War Department General and Special Staffs in- 
creased in size and scope of authority after March 9, 1942, the 
volume of administrative work was still less than that exercised 
before the reorganization. The creation of the three great com- 
mands, by introducing a new level of coérdinating authority in the 
War Department structure, had unquestionably reduced the cen- 
tral directing burden. Where before there had been some thirty or 
forty major commands in the United States alone subject to the 
central direction of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War, 
after March 9 there were only three large commands. This definitely 
reduced the burden of the Chief of Staff and the War Department 
staff. 

Indeed, on one occasion during the war General Marshall told a 
group of officers that as far as supply and procurement activities 
were concerned, he would not think of going back to the arrange- 
ment existing before March 9. It seems a fair verdict to say that as 
far as one objective in the reorganization was to relieve the central 


7 See George W. Peak, “The War Department Manpower Board,’ in this Rr- 
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command of the War Department of much of its work, the reorgani- 
zation substantially achieved that purpose. 

The Army Air Forces. Throughout the war, the Army Air Forces 
consistently maintained a somewhat separate réle within the 
nominal framework of the War Department. The Commanding 
General sat on the Joint Chiefs of Staff in his own right. He was, 
in a sense, a co-equal member of that body, along with the Chief 
of Staff of the Army. He had his own air staff planning the strategic 
operations of the Army Air Forces all over the world. He was, more- 
over, in direct communication with all Air Force commanders 
overseas. Official strategic directives about air operations ordinarily 
went overseas in the name of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff. But the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces in 
Washington had much to say directly about overseas operations. 
Interestingly enough, the three published reports of the Army Air 
Forces during the war were addressed by the Commanding General 
to the Secretary of War rather than to the Chief of Staff. 

The basic drive of the Army Air Forces was to demonstrate the 
separate strategic and tactical réle which air power could play in 
military operations. The Army Air Forces was proud of the fact 
that for nearly two years before the cross-channel invasion, the 
American Air Forces had been maintaining their own direct attack 
upon German positions in Europe. 

Even in the field of ground-air coédperation, the Army Air Forces 
conceived of its tactical mission as something more than just 
“ground support.’’ General Arnold had no use for this word ‘‘sup- 
port,’”’ because it made military personnel and others think of air 
power as long-range artillery directed by ground commanders.® 
The AAF pointed with pride, for example, to the tactical mission 
it performed during General Patton’s breakthrough in August, 
1944. The Third Army’s right flank was protected almost entirely 
by air power, and a force of 30,000 Germans surrendered after un- 
remitting air attack and without encountering any large number 
of ground troops.® Indeed, the Army Air Forces at one time issued 
an order forbidding any of its officers at any time to use the words 
“air support.” 

® See Report of the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces to the Secretary of 
War, Jan. 4, 1944, p. 42. 


* See Second Report of the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces to the Sec- 
retary of War, Feb. 27, 1945, p. 30. 
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The determination of the Army Air Forces to maintain its own 
strategic and tactical concept of mission greatly affected its or- 
ganizational attitude. There was a constant drive to make the 
Army Air Forces a largely self-contained unit tied into the War 
Department almost solely by the personal relations of the Com- 
manding General to the Chief of Staff. One evidence of this drive 
was the attitude of the Air Forces toward the Army Service Forces, 
which will be discussed in detail below. When the 20th Air Force 
was created to direct the strategic employment of the B-29 super- 
forts, General Arnold became Commanding General of this Air 
Force while remaining as Commanding General of the AAF. This 
organizational desire realized its ultimate goal in the summer of 
1945, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff created a separate strategic air 
command in the Pacific reporting directly to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and not under the command jurisdiction of either General 
MacArthur or Admiral Nimitz. Undoubtedly the inability of the 
Army and the Navy to agree on a single commander in the Pacific 
paved the way for General Arnold to obtain a separate air com- 
mand on a co-equal basis. 

The War Department General Staff, as a matter of policy, ap- 
pointed AAF officers to many key positions. As a rule, the General 
Staff tried to insure that at least a third of its officers were drawn 
from the AAF—roughly the proportion of AAF officers in the 
Army as a whole. 

In his final report to the Secretary of War, General Arnold sum- 
marized his conclusions about World War II experience. Air 
superiority, he declared, had become the ‘“‘first essential for effec- 
tive offense as well as defense.’’ This essential demanded a ‘“‘modern, 
autonomous, and thoroughly-trained air force.’? While later he 
spoke of a team of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces ‘‘work- 
ing in close codperation,’”’ he obviously was referring to the Air 
Forces as a separate arm. Jn General Arnold’s eyes, an air force 
could no longer ‘‘be considered as being local in extent or limited in 
range.” Indeed, he specified air superiority as a prerequisite for any 
successful ground or naval action. But in the end General Arnold 
pleaded for an integrated national defense. He argued that unity of 
command overseas was not sufficient, and he acknowledged a need 
for unity in military planning, unity in common item procurement, 
and unity in military doctrine. He advocated ground, naval, and 
air forces with an equal voice and an equal responsibility for pre- 
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paring plans and policies for national defense. He wanted these 
three fighting forces organized in a way which would provide 
“integrated command of three autonomous services,” each with 
an equal share of the total responsibility.” 

Certainly the reorganization of March 9 gave the Army Air 
Forces virtually all that it asked. It acquired additional functions 
from the Army Service Forces during the war; it retained complete 
control over its own design and development and over the produc- 
tion of aircraft; and it developed its own strategic and tactical 
doctrine. At the same time, it remained nominally within the War 
Department and the Army. This was more General Marshall’s 
achievement than General Arnold’s reticence. 

The Army Ground Forces. Of the three commands created by the 
reorganization, the Army Ground Forces seems to have presented 
the fewest problems for the War Department as a whole. Its func- 
tion was the most clearly defined because it was the most limited. 
The AGF trained combat troops for use by combat commands, 
from the Army group headquarters down through divisions. It 
provided basic training for enlisted personnel in the infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, and armored force arms. It received individuals 
who had had basic training or officer training by the Army Service 
Forces in such fields as communications, engineering, ordnance 
maintenance, ammunition supply, and chemical warfare for train- 
ing In units to function along with the combat arms. 

The training responsibility of the Ground Forces necessarily 
meant that the command had to maintain close relations with the 
overseas theaters in order to translate combat experience and 
needs into the training program. The tactical doctrine for the 
employment of combat units was largely formulated during train- 
ing in the United States. But once combat units and personnel had 
passed overseas, the Army Ground Forces had no further control 
over them. No effort was made to extend the authority of the AGF 
beyond its training work in the United States. 

Few, if any, problems seem to have arisen in defining the réle 
of the AGF in the War Department. There were almost no major 
controversies between this command and the other two. On oc- 
casion, the Army Ground Forces may have felt that it received 
inadequate codperation in the development of air-ground training 


10 See Third Report of the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces to the Sec- 
retary of War, Nov. 12, 1945, pp. 59-72. 
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doctrine and experience. On other occasions, the Army Service 
Forces felt that the training of supply and service units to function 
with combat commands should have begun under the ASF, with 
later assignment to AGF. The Army Ground Forces, however, 
felt that it should be responsible for all training of supply and 
service units intended to function with combat commands. The 
training of the individual in his technical responsibilities remained 
with the ASF. For the most part, this was a satisfactory dividing 
line of responsibility. There were occasional differences of opinion 
between the AGF and the ASF in the development of weapons and 
the adoption of new types of equipment. These, too, were settled 
amicably enough. The Army Ground Forces was content to leave 
the management of the posts where it performed its training work 
to the Army Service Forces. The codperative relations between the 
two commands were close and cordial. 

In bringing about a single command of all tactical training in the 
United States, the Army Ground Forces realized the purpose 
underlying its creation. Its success was demonstrated by the large 
number of divisions and special units which it trained and sent 
overseas. By common agreement, the Army Ground Forces was 
able to bring about the desired codperation among all elements of 
ground warfare. The reconnaissance squadron, the infantry regi- 
ment, artillery units, the separate armored units, and armored 
divisions were all indoctrinated in their own specialty and in the 
necessary degree of codperation with each other. Probably for the 
first time in American Army history, a cohesive ground tactical 
command was achieved within the division as well as within corps 
and armies. The AGF had a right to feel that it had succeeded in 
its mission. 

Interestingly enough, the headquarters of the Army Ground 
Forces in Washington continued throughout the war to be one of 
the smallest War Department offices in the capital. General 
MeNair always felt that he wanted to know all of the officers in his 
headquarters. General Lear and General Stilwell continued that 
tradition. Including all clerical and stenographic assistance, the 
headquarters of the Army Ground Forces in Washington at no 
time between 1942 and 1945 greatly exceeded 300 persons. 

The Army Service Forces. The Army Service Forces was the 
most complicated of the three commands created by the reorganiza- 
tion. It had a wide variety of functions. It brought together, among 
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others, such disparate offices as the Surgeon General, the Chief of 
Engineers, the Chief of Chaplains, the Chief of Finance, the Judge 
Advocate General, and the Adjutant General. Its functions ranged 
from the induction of selectees into the Army and the procurement 
of military supplies to the transportation of men and supplies by 
rail and steamship and the protection of vital military facilities and 
plants from sabotage or other internal menace. 

In a sense, the Army Service Forces was a holding company, or 
it might be described as a reorganized General Staff with command 
authority. The Army Air Forces was built up out of a single branch 
of the Army. The Army Ground Forces replaced four bureaus 
which were abolished. The Army Service Forces was an amalgama- 
tion of a considerable part of the General Staff with the Office of 
the Under Secretary of War, together with certain bureaus such as 
the Adjutant General’s Office, the Judge Advocate General’s Office, 
and the Office of the Chief of Finance into a new command head- 
quarters. Other bureaus such as the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
the Office of the Quartermaster General, and the Office of the 
Surgeon General retained their previous responsibilities, but func- 
tioned under the command of the Commanding General, ASF, 
rather than under the Chief of Staff. The so-called seven technical 
services (Ordnance, Quartermaster, Medical, Engineers, Signal, 
Chemical Warfare, and Transportation) had their own procure- 
ment offices scattered throughout the United States, their own 
depots, and their own training centers. This arrangement was not 
altered by the creation of the ASF. In addition, the ASF inherited 
the nine corps areas which had originally been authorized by the 
amendment to the National Defense Act of June 4, 1920. The 
designation of these corps areas was changed to service commands 
in July, 1942, and their rdéle became one of handling various field 
activities for the ASF. 

There is no need here to deal with the various internal organiza- 
tion and management problems of the Army Service Forces," but 
the problems of the organization as a whole in relation to the other 
commands require comment. 

Although the Army Service Forces was often called a co-equal 
command with the AAF and the AGF, its réle was different. Army 
thinking for a great many years has divided all military activities 
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into two broad categories—operations and administration. Opera- 
tions traditionally has meant combat. It refers to the strategic and 
tactical doctrines which govern the employment of combat forces 
against the enemy. Administration, on the other hand, has meant 
all the work required in the performance of combat operations; it 
is supply, the transportation of men and supplies, communications, 
medical care, the maintenance of personnel records, the payment 
of bills, and all the thousands of details that are necessary in sup- 
porting a large modern army. In this sense, the ASF was the central 
War Department admin stration agency for World War II. 

The first real issue, then, was how far the ASF should go in pre- 
forming these administrative duties on a centralized basis and how 
far such commands as the AAF and the AGF should perform this 
work as an inherent part of their own operations. Because of the 
divergent positions of the AAF and the AGF on the subject, this 
question was never satisfactorily answered during the war. 

The issue had several different aspects. One was the management 
of Army posts in the United States. The Army post was a fixed 
installation where large numbers of troops were stationed for train- 
ing. Each such installation involved so-called ‘housekeeping’ 
duties arising out of the nature of the installation and the presence 
of a considerable number of men. For example, there were roads, 
water and utility systems, a hospital, churches, recreation facilities 
for off-duty hours, and many other similar activities to be provided. 
In addition, the military post was an important element in the 
supply distribution system. It had large warehouses where equip- 
ment inventories were maintained for distribution to troops as 
needed. The Army Ground Forces looked to the Army Service 
Forces to manage these posts. Thus at a great military installation 
like Ft. Benning or Camp Hood, the Army Ground Forces directed 
the training schools and commands, but the Army Service Forces 
named a post commander who worried about repairs, utilities, the 
hospital, the churches, the laundry, the warehouses, and other 
services. 

Apparently the Army Ground Forces was at all times satisfied 
with this arrangement. In any event, no suggestion for its change 
ever originated with that command during the war. For one thing, 
the Army Ground Forces desired to move divisions and other units 
from one post to another as it pleased. Then it wanted to concen- 
trate upon training and not have to trouble itself about the man- 
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agement of fixed installations. Necessarily there were supply and 
administrative services to be performed within divisions, and even 
within smaller units. But beyond the division level, the Army 
Ground Forces was little interested in the supply and service ar- 
rangements within the United States. 

The Army Air Forces held a diametrically opposed point of view. 
The airfield where air combat and service troops were trained was 
regarded as an integral unit. The warehouses, the laundry, the 
hospital, the post exchanges, the churches—all these came under 
Air Forces jurisdiction just as much as the hangar, the air strips, 
and the flight control tower. The reorganization specified that the 
AAF should retain complete control over all its military installa- 
tions; and the Army Service Forces at no time seriously suggested 
that the same method of post management be adopted for air in- 
stallations as for ground installations. 

The real controversy came in deciding how far the ASF should 
exercise any supervisory control over certain activities at air 
posts. For example, the Chief of Engineers was a part of the Army 
Service Forces. In the past, his office had established repair and 
utility standards for military installations and had inspected to 
insure that these standards were observed in practice There was 
no question about the authority of the Chief of Engineers to per- 
form this responsibility at posts utilized by the Army Ground 
Forces, since there was an ASF officer there responsible for repair 
and utility activities. But was the Chief of Engineers to inspect 
repair and utility operations at air posts? The Army Service 
Forces maintained that he was. And since repair and utility funds 
were always included in the Appropriation Act under the title 
“Engineer Service,’ the ASF allotted the funds for this activity 
directly to air posts. The same method was followed for a number 
of other activities such as laundries, recreational work, and fixed 
communications. The Army Air Forces objected to this arrange- 
ment. 

In 1944, the Secretary of War created an ad hoc committee on 
fiscal organization and functions of the War Department. The Air 
Forces argued before this body that service funds should be allotted 
directly to the Commanding General, AAF, and not to individual 
air installations through the field structure of the ASF. This point 
of view was approved by the committee, and the Secretary of War 
issued an order in September, 1944, requiring the Commanding 
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General of the ASF to allot directly to the Commanding General, 
AAF, a portion of the funds appropriated for communications, 
ordnance maintenance, repairs and utilities, laundries, and recrea- 
tional activities. The ASF was still given responsibility for setting 
the standards for the performance of these various jobs. 

Immediately after this change, the Army Air Forces voiced ob- 
jections to ASF inspection of such activities. In the end, the War 
Department General Staff sustained the authority of the in- 
dividual technical services and other units of ASF headquarters to 
inspect performance at air installations, but this was done through 
the subterfuge of designating the Chief of Engineers, for example, 
as an instrument of the War Department General Staff when he 
inspected AAF facilities. This move, of course, raised some doubts 
about how far the Army Service Forces could function as a single 
command. 

A similar type of difficulty with the Air Forces arose over medical 
services. In 1948, the Inspector General made a study of all Army 
hospital facilities in the United States and recommended that these 
facilities be utilized to treat military personnel wherever they were 
located, regardless of whether they were AGF, AAF, or ASF per- 
sonnel. By the end of March, 1944, an agreement had been nego- 
tiated between the ASF and the AAF which set up a standard 
hospital structure on an area basis. Official War Department in- 
structions followed which authorized regional hospitals to be 
managed by both the ASF and the AGF. The Surgeon General in 
the Army Service Forces was called also the Surgeon General of the 
War Department and given authority to inspect the quality of 
medical treatment throughout the United States. The Surgeon 
General was thus confirmed as the chief medical officer, but his 
status within the ASF became somewhat confused. 

There were thus two different systems of post management for 
military installations in the United States. The Army Service 
Forces managed the training installations which it used and also 
the great training installations used by the Army Ground Forces. 
It had a well developed supervisory structure for insuring that all 
the activities necessary to the operation of these installations were 
satisfactorily performed. The Army Air Forces managed its own 
installations as it saw fit with its own supervisory structure pyra- 
miding into the Air Forces headquarters in Washington. There was 
some duplication of supervisory personnel. There were some in- 
evitable differences in standards under this arrangement. The Air 
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Forces constantly sought complete freedom from Army Service 
Forces on the ground that one command should not exercise 
supervision over another command. Yet the War Department 
General Staff was not prepared to determine medical policies, engi- 
neer policies, or communications policies for the Army as a whole. 
These responsibilities had been vested in the ASF as the central 
supply and service agency. The AAF did not approve of this 
arrangement. 

A different kind of organizational relationship between the Army 
Service Forces and Army Air Forces had to be worked out in the 
procurement field with the transfer of most of the Under Secretary’s 
staff to ASF headquarters. The Under Secretary of War remained 
responsible for supervising procurement operations. With the ex- 
ception of the Army Air Forces, however, all of the procurement 
agencies after March 9 became operating units of the ASF. In ad- 
dition, almost the entire staff of the Under Secretary’s Office, upon 
which effective supervision depended, had been transferred to the 
Commanding General, ASF. Indeed, the Commanding General 
was, in effect, the Procurement General as advocated by the Booz 
report of December, 1941. 

Personal relationships between the Commanding General, ASF, 
and the Under Secretary of War were very close. The two occupied 
adjoining offices. The Under Secretary was consulted on all legal 
questions affecting procurement, as well as on most policy matters 
such as pricing and contract termination. The Under Secretary 
attended all staff conferences of the ASF and dealt directly with 
many ASF staff officers. 

Under these circumstances, a very practical solution was found 
to the problem of maintaining a common War Department policy 
on certain procurement operations. Three divisions of ASF head- 
quarters—purchases, renegotiation, and readjustment (contract ter- 
mination and surplus property disposal)—-were also designated as 
staff units of the Under Secretary’s office when dealing with the 
Army Air Forces. This was an organizational subterfuge, but it 
worked. Policies on such matters as the award of contracts to small 
businesses, standard War Department contract forms, and con- 
tract renegotiation were issued to the technical services in the 
ASF in the name of the Commanding General and to the Army Air 
Forces in the name of the Under Secretary of War. The AAF never 
made any great objection to this arrangement. 

In deciding upon the need for new production facilities, in con- 
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serving and allotting raw materials, in scheduling production, and 
in eliminating production bottlenecks, the Army Air Forces and 
the Army Service Forces went their own separate ways. The Under 
Secretary actually had very little to say about the production work 
of the AAF, although he kept in close contact with ASF perform- 
ance. One reason was the peculiar production arrangements worked 
out between the Air Forces, the Navy Bureau of Aéronautics, and 
the War Production Board. A so-called Aircraft Scheduling Unit 
was a joint operation of these agencies. The Army Air Forces 
maintained its own separate representatives on various WPB com- 
mittees and received direct allotments of raw materials through the 
Aircraft Scheduling Unit. There was thus no single agency in the 
War Department directing production operations as distinguished 
from purchasing policies and procedures. 

As a major combatant arm, the Army Air Forces injected a new 
procurement practice into the War Department. The Army 
Ground Forces purchased none of the equipment for ground troops. 
Thus the tanks of the armored forces, and the guns and fire control 
instruments of the artillery units, were purchased by the Ordnance 
Department. The Quartermaster General bought all personal 
equipment as well as food and general supplies. It is true that the 
Ground Forces played an important part in developing all equip- 
ment and approved its adoption. It is true that most of the medical 
equipment and supplies purchased by the Medical Department was 
used by medical units, and so with transportation equipment, 
engineer equipment, and much of the communications equipment. 
Yet the unit training of many of these units remained with the Air 
Forces and the Ground Forces. The AAF insisted, however, that 
it should purchase all airplanes and other supplies “peculiar” to 
its operations. 

There was some difficulty, however, in defining just what items 
were “peculiar” to the Army Air Forces. What about flight cloth- 
ing, special rations for air crews, high explosive and incendiary 
bombs, the guns and ammunition used in airplanes, communica- 
tions equipment, and life rafts? No consistent answer was ever 
found. The Ordnance Department provided guns for airplanes, 
the ammunition, and high explosive bombs. Some items were 
peculiar to the Air Forces, such as the 20 mm. and later the 75 mm. 
cannon mounted in aircraft. The Chemical Warfare Service pro- 
vided all the incendiary bombs used by the Air Forces. The AAF 
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raised some questions about this, but no change was ever made. 
When it came to items such as life rafts, rescue boats, air crew 
clothing, and air crew rations, the Army Air Forces did its own 
purchasing, although it did obtain the assistance of the Quarter- 
master General in the development of many items. 

The most important substantial change in procurement responsi- 
bility which took place during the war involved communications 
equipment for intra-plane as well as for inter-plane and plane- 
ground communication. Originally all such equipment was pur- 
chased for the AAF by the Signal Corps. Early in 1944, the Com- 
manding General of the AAF recommended to the Chief of Staff 
that the purchase of all communications equipment used in aircraft, 
including radar equipment for locating bomb targets, should be 
transferred from the Signal Corps to the AAF. Instructions were so 
issued in August, 1944. This action was taken in spite of the fact 
that communications equipment in aircraft was very similar to that 
developed for use in trucks and tanks and for connecting ground 
installations. Probably 75 per cent of the component parts in a 
radar set in an airplane were the same as those in a ground set for 
the fire control of anti-aircraft and heavy artillery units. Probably 
the explanation for the transfer was to be found in an organizational 
mistake of the Signal Corps. The Chief Signal Officer established a 
central procurement office for all aircraft communications equip- 
ment at Wright Field, Dayton, in order to effect close working rela- 
tions with the AAF. The result was that the Air Forces could argue 
that since Signal Corps procurement operations were centered at 
Wright Field, and since all Air Forces procurement was centered at 
the same point, there was no reason why communications procure- 
ment should not be transferred to the AAF. 

Review of ASF Position. The various changes which were made 
in Army Service Forces responsibilities during 1943 and 1944 led 
the Commanding General in September, 1944, to address a 
memorandum on this subject to the Chief of Staff. He called at- 
tention particularly to the attitude of the Army Air Forces toward 
the command. As a result, the Chief of Staff, in October, asked the 
Commanding Generals of the Air Forces, the Ground Forces, and 
the Service Forces personally to review the whole question of the 
ASF position in the War Department and to see if they could come 
to some agreement. Specific points of disagreement were to be 
referred to the Chief of Staff for decision. 
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At the end of November, the three Commanding Generals re- 
ported that there was fundamental disagreement among them 
about the relation of supply and service activities to combat forces. 
The Commanding General of the AAF believed that the develop- 
ment of an effective air combat force went far beyond the training 
of flight and ground crews and the procurement of aircraft. He 
maintained that the successful performance of his responsibility re- 
quired complete control of the bases used by air personnel in the 
United States. All of the administrative supply and service func- 
tions necessary to the operation of these bases had to be under the 
single control of the Air Forces and integrated with training and 
combat operations. The AAF did recognize that there were certain 
supply and service activities which the ASF should perform for the 
Army as a whole. There was no objection to ASF procurement of 
foodstuffs and items of common equipment. There was apparently 
no objection to ASF construction of all War Department facilities 
or ASF control of surface transportation on land and sea. But the 
Army Air Forces insisted upon running all services at airfields 
such as medical and repair and utility activities. 

The Commanding General of the Army Ground Forces (at this 
time Lieutenant General Ben Lear) was content with existing 
organizational arrangements and sought no change. The Com- 
manding General of the ASF argued that it would be more eco- 
nomical in cost and manpower, and would insure a single standard 
of service for all individual soldiers, to have one agency procuring 
common supplies and operating common services. He denied that 
the ASF had any desire to control the training of air crews or the 
development of air doctrine. 

In December, 1944, the Deputy Chief of Staff acknowledged that 
the report of the three Commanding Generals did not provide the 
basis for a solution of their differences. Accordingly, he set forth 
certain fundamental principles which were to govern relationships 
among the three commands. In the first place, the War Depart- 
ment General Staff was to be the over-all policy and coérdinating 
staff for the War Department in the Army, while the three com- 
mands were to be primarily operating agencies. Secondly, military 
personnel of the three commands should receive equal considera- 
tion and should enjoy equivalent facilities. The General Staff 
should promulgate appropriate policies and regulations to this end. 
In the third place, combat commanders should concentrate their 
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attention upon their primary responsibilities and delegate to a 
common supply service those duties not essential to the command 
prerogative. Common supply service should emphasize service, not 
command. The fourth principle was that a common supply and 
service organization was essential to the War Department. The 
fifth principle announced that in the ‘indeterminate zone’’ where 
supply and administrative activities might appear to be inseparable 
from command, or, on the other hand, might be called an inherent 
part of the common supply operation, the wishes of the combat 
commander were to govern. As an example, the Deputy Chief of 
Staff pointed out that the procurement of foodstuffs was ap- 
propriately a common supply function to be performed by the 
ASF. The procurement of high altitude flying clothing, however, 
was in the “indeterminate zone,”’ and so the wishes of the AAF 
would govern. In effect, the decision of December, 1944, simply 
reaffirmed the status quo as of that time. Neither the Army Air 
Forces nor the Army Service Forces was entirely satisfied. But the 
problem of a general reorganization of the War Department was 
postponed for consideration after the defeat of the Axis. 

In part, the difficulties of the ASF resulted from the peculiar réle 
of its constituent elements such as the Chief of Ordnance, the 
Surgeon General, or the Chief of Engineers. These officers tradi- 
tionally had had more than procurement duties or other operating 
responsibilities, such as the management of general hospitals or the 
construction of military facilities. They were also the chiefs of 
their particular professional techniques wherever performed in the 
Army hierarchy. A combat division had a surgeon, as did an AAF 
wing. The Surgeon General was responsible for the quality of 
medical care wherever performed in the Army of the United States. 
It was this past practice which the AAF challenged. The Com- 
manding General of the AAF had an Air Surgeon on his staff, and 
he wanted all medical service in the AAF supervised solely by that 
individual. It was this dual nature of the réle of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and of the Chief of Engineers, among others, that created 
peculiar difficulties for War Department organization in the war 
years. . 

An immediate practical solution had to be found. War Depart~ 
ment orders in 1944 and 1945 specified that the Surgeon General, 
for example, was the ‘‘chief medical officer” of the Army and the 
“chief medical advisor to the Chief of Staff and the War Depart- 
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ment.’ As such, he prepared instructions on general medical 
policies and procedures which were Army-wide in application. In 
addition, he was to exercise ‘‘technical staff supervision” to insure 
the best utilization of medical personnel and medical facilities, and 
he was “‘to make technical inspections” on health matters. In this 
particular case, the Surgeon General addressed his recommenda- 
tions to the Chief of Staff through the Commanding General, 
ASF, who might only comment about them; the Commanding 
General could not reject them. Similar orders covered the status of 
the Chief of Ordnance, the Chief of Engineers, and the Quarter- 
master General. Thus the concept was introduced that chiefs of 
technical services were a part of the staff of the War Department 
as a whole as well as a part of the Army Service Forces. No one 
could satisfactorily determine the resulting effect upon the Army 
Service Forces as a command. 

In any event, the Army Service Forces was different from the 
Air Forces and the Ground Forces. Yet it was difficult to get the 
Air Forces in particular to recognize that the nature of the ASF’s 
job entailed a supervisory responsibility throughout the Army, 
and particularly over certain phases of AAF operations. 

Overseas Commands. The philosophy of the War Department 
about overseas commands was clearly stated in Secretary Stim- 
son’s statement to the Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack. ‘‘One of the basic policies of the Army com- 
mand,’’ he remarked, ‘“‘which has been adhered to throughout the 
entire war, and in most instances with complete success, has been 
to give the local commander his objective and mission, but not to 
interfere with him in the performance of it.’’” 

Only the broadest conceptions of overseas organization were 
contained in the two field-service regulations published by the 
War Department for the guidance of overseas commanders. These 
two documents, one entitled “Operations” and the other ‘‘Ad- 
ministration,’ simply mentioned that an overseas theater was a 
territorial area of combat and that it was ordinarily divided into 
two parts: a combat zone where armies were located and a com- 
munications zone containing all the supply and administrative 
installations necessary for the support of the combat forces. In 
turn, a communications zone was to be organized on a territorial 
basis divided into one or more advance, intermediate, and base 
sections. There was to be a commanding general of the communica- 
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tions zone reporting to the theater commander-in-chief. The regula- 
tions did not specify the exact relations between the commanding 
general of the communciations zone and the various armies in the 
combat zone, nor the exact rédle that the commanding general of 
the communications zone would play in the administration of the 
theater as a whole. 

The same problems appeared overseas that plagued the War 
Department in the United States. For example, since a large part 
of the medical activity of a theater of operations was normally 
located in the communications zone, the chief surgeon in the zone 
was usually the most important medical officer in the theater. Was 
he, then, to supervise medical care by armies and smaller tactical 
units, or was there to be another medical officer on the staff of the 
theater commander-in-chief supervising medical service both in 
the communications zone and the combat zone? Different overseas 
theaters had different answers to this and comparable problems. 
The arrangement was different in the European Theater from that 
in the Mediterranean Theater, and both were different from the 
arrangements in the Pacific. 

Various proposals were made from time to time for a detailed 
organizational structure to be specified for all overseas theaters. 
It was argued that a standard administrative structure in all 
overseas theaters, paralleling that of the War Department in the 
United States, would promote inter-communication and exchange 
of personnel. It would permit standard procedures and hence more 
rapid discharge of various functions. But no such recommendations 
were ever adopted, and theater commanders continued to the end 
of the war to construct their overseas organization in whatever 
manner they saw fit. 

| IV 

On August 30, 1945, three days before the official surrender of 
the Japanese, the Chief of Staff established a board of officers to re- 
view War Department organization and to make recommendations 
for its postwar structure. Under the chairmanship of Lieutenant 
General A. M. Patch, this board reported in the middle of October; 
and the report was circulated to the major commands in the 
United States and in overseas theaters. In turn, another board of 
officers, with Lieutenant General W. H. Simpson as president, was 
created by the Chief of Staff at the end of November to review all 
the comments upon the Patch Board report and to make final 
recommendations on War Department organization. 
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Actually there was only one important difference between the 
reports of the two boards. The second board of officers recom- 
mended the creation of Army Areas as subordinate tactical com- 
mands of the Army Ground Forces and as separate administrative 
commands reporting to the Chief of Staff on supply and adminis- 
trative activities. These Army Areas would be responsible fe~ the 
operation of ground installations and for such other activities as 
the induction and initial assignment of military personnel and Re- 
serve and National Guard training. Neither board discussed the 
defects of wartime organization in any detail. Rather, the recom- 
mendations implied obvious criticisms. 

The proposed reorganization had four major aspects. In the first 
place, the War Department General Staff was greatly enlarged and 
its responsibilities increased. In order to make it clear that this 
staff had ‘“‘operating’’ functions, the head of each staff unit was to 
be designated as a “‘director’”’ rather than as an “assistant chief of 
staff.’”’ Thus in place of the old Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, the 
position should henceforth be known as “Director of Personnel and 
Administration.’’ Under the new organization there would be five 
such General Staff directors—a Director of Personnel and Ad- 
ministration; a Director of Intelligence; a Director of Organization 
and Training; a Director of Plans; and a Director of Service, Sup- 
ply, and Procurement. One of the reports criticized the great reduc- 
tion in size of G-1, G-8, and G-4 on March 9 on the ground that 
thereafter the Assistant Chiefs of Staff were unable to be of real 
assistance to the Chief of Staff in advising him on Army-wide 
problems or in assisting him to exercise supervision of all Army 
activities. In addition, the War Department Special Staff as it had 
functioned during the war was continued without change. The re- 
ports made it clear that the Chief of Staff was military advisor to 
the President and to the Secretary of War and commander of all 
Army forces throughout the world. A Director of Research and 
Development was eventually added to make six General staff di- 
rectors. 

In the second place, the Army Service Forces as it had existed 
during the war was abandoned. Its functions were transferred to 
the War Department General Staff as a part of the plan to 
strengthen that element of the organization. Henceforth, there 
would be two major operating commands in the United States— 
the Army Air Forces and the Army Ground Forces. In addition, 
there would be area commands, as mentioned above, which would 
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function partly under the Army Ground Forces and partly under 
the direct supervision of the General Staff. The technical and ad- 
ministrative services of the ASF would function under the War 
Department General Staff—the seven technical services primarily 
under the Director of Service, Supply, and Procurement, and the 
administrative services (the Adjutant General’s Office, the Provost 
Marshal General’s Office, the Chief of Chaplains, and the Special 
Services Division) under the Director of Personnel and Adminis- 
tration. In effect, this meant that the War Department staff would 
consist of a General Staff, a Special Staff, technical services, and 
administrative services. 

In the third place, a unified directing staff on procurement and 
supply was retained. While the Under Secretary of War would 
continue to supervise procurement matters, he would exercise this 
supervision through the Director of Service, Supply, and Procure- 
ment. The old dual supervisory staff which had existed from 1921 
to 1942 would thus be avoided. It was implied, although not so 
specified, that the procurement policies of the Under Secretary and 
the Director of Service, Supply, and Procurement would apply also 
to the Army Air Forces. 

Finally, greater autonomy was recommended for the Army Air 
Forces. The Air Forces would retain complete control over air 
stations and air installations in the United States and even over- 
seas. It would have complete control within the limits of very 
broad directives of the research, development, and procurement of 
Air Forces equipment; it would determine the strength and or- 
ganization of Air Forces units; it would conduct necessary intel- 
ligence activities; it would design Air Forces installations with some 
assistance from the Chief of Engineers; and it would be virtually 
separately responsible for determining Air Forces budgetary needs. 

At the end of January, 1946, the Chief of Staif (General Eisen- 
hower) announced in principle his acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions made by the second board of officers which modified only in 
some details the original proposals. Presidential approval was of- 
ficially expressed in Executive Order 9722 on May 13, 1946. The 
new organization for the War Department was then officially set 
forth in War Department Circular 138, May 14, 1946, to become 
effective on June 11. Whether the new organization would meet the 
difficulties experienced in the wartime organization, and whether 
the new structure would better meet the needs of some possible 
war, only time could tell. 


